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tenderness, the devotedness, the ardent elevation of 
which Christ gave us the example, and along with 
it a freshness which Christians generally want.” 


We print the above extract just as we found 
it italicised in an exchange ; for its very italics 
go to confirm us in the opinion that its daring 
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avowals must be particularly pleasing to all 
men who think that Socrates and Marcus Au- 


————— relius are as sound teachers as Christ, and 





THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 





There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but has its morn. 


Have faith. Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The ca)m’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
Th’ inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus ’grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, Faith, and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges roughest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
—Anon. 


A CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


who are always ready to suspect a Christian 
of cant or illusion whenever he speaks of his re- 
hgion. Moreover, we print it because we like 
its audacious criticism, and because it suggests 
one or two things which ought to be observed, 
not only in this, but in every other criticism 
of Christian character. 

1. Christianity as revealed to us in the 
Bible, is preeminently a spiritual religion. 
The aim of all Bible teaching is not so much 
to inform the mind, as it is to introduce us to 
a new life by means of the needful experience 
and teaching. The Christian, therefore, is not 
a manifestation of himself alone; he is a visi- 
ble manifestation of the life of God as re- 
vealed in Christ. That the modern church 
does not embody this life, that it does not 
teach this doctrine nor even believe it, is no 
just criticism of Christianity. When the 
church does not tolerate a member who pro- 
fesses to be led by the Spirit, then it will not 
seem strange that the “ morality of Christians 


The author of “‘ Ecce Homo,” who defines|is of a languid and conventional sort, and that 
Christianity as an inspired philanthropy which|the freshest and most vigorous and healthy 
kindles the heart as with fire from heaven, has| Virtue is displayed by some of those who are 


under the pressure of his critics, prepared|20t Christians.” 


Indeed, it would not be 


for the Inter editions of his work, a new preface| logical to expect any other state of things ; 


in which he makes the following confessions : 
“The question is likely to occur to many readers 


If this was the object of the institution Christ found: |}; 
ed, ha it not fallel? Have mankind been 20 disci. | Wxe t© allow. 


for modern Christians and sinners stand more 
nearly on the same footing than some folks 
If the Bible does nct and can- 


plined by it that these virtues have become common,| not make us practical spiritualists and intro- 


or are they as difficult and as rare as ever they were? 


On the dther hand, do not these virtues, when the 
appear, appear as often outside the Christian churc 


as within its pale? May it not even be said that at 


duce us to life and love, then it is not irrever- 
ent to say that Paul is no sounder than Epic- 
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by some o 
those who are not Christians? To these questions As 
writer would reply, The Christian church has not 


2. A Christian who has really entered on a 


failed altogether, but it has certainly failed grievous- spiritual experience, will, for a time, be quite 
ly. It has made men toa certain extent philanthrop-| likely to get outshone by some of the sinners 


ical, it has made them for the most part ashamed 
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y it fails most in that which its Founder valued 
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unced, insipidity. On the other|the *“ rest of the flesh,”’ like men who can go 
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virtue in men who are not Christians. We sec|00 and build palaces and ask themselves no 


around us those who have never had a Christian 


training, and those who have quarreled with an 


questions, nor has he the “rest of the spirit” 
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renounced their Christianity, who yet exhibit all the! like those who have won their crowns. He 


understands full well that he has serious work 


to do before he can become a gushing enthusi- 
ast. 





ILLUSIONS PUNCTURED. 

A Home-Talk by J. H. N., 0. C., Aug. 10, 1866. 
N reading the poem in the last CrrcuLar 
entitled “‘ Yoganidra,” or as it means, 
the goddess of Illusion, I was moved to criti- 
cise it. Perhaps I do not truly understand the 
inner purpose of the poem, but it seems to me 
to be an attempt to show that happiness and all 
the good things that lead to happiness depend 
upon self-deception and illusion, and hence that 
illusion is a great source of comfort to mankind. 
If such is the meaning of the poetry, I enter 
my protest against it: T don’t believe its doc- 

trine. Says the writer, 


“Faith crumbles quickly into dust 
If in me she fail to trust ;” 


that is, faith crumbles into dust if it does not 
rest upon delusions. Perhaps the poem is sus- 
ceptible of some other meaning than the obvious 
one ; but as it stands, it is to me simply blas- 
phemy. 

I know that it is the fashion of the world to 
cultivate the habit of creating illusions. Most 
that is called romance consists in the ability to 
raise imaginations, and turn all things, even 
natural scenery, into something unreal and 
visionary. Young people are especially ad- 
dicted to this habit. Novels cultivate it. They 
make imaginary creations seem, at least par- 
tially, like realities, and so for the moment they 
please the reader with beauties that have no 
objective existence. The great object of ro- 
mances and novels is to help people make il- 
lusions. 

But if you go a little lower in the scale of 
refinement, you find people are seeking the 
same object by smoking and chewing tobacco. 
Tobacco helps the users of it to make illusions, 
by putting them into a narcotized state in 
which the brain acts in an unusual way. Then 
take another step below them, and the same ob- 
ject is sought by drinking ardent spirits. Some 
nations pour down beer in order to stimulate 
the imagination and help them to dream away 
existence. And still lower than these you have 
the opium-eaters, who are seeking the same 
sort of comfort by other means. They please 
themselves with the phantasmagoria of their 
drug, and float into an ideal world, which 
seems enough like reality to be tolerably pleas- 
ant as long as it lasts, though the dreamers 
themselves secretly know that it is an illusion. 
There are probably many other methods of at- 
taining the same object, 








This craving for illusions, however, is a men- 
tal state which exists quite independently of 
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any of these stimulants. It rises in many cases 
perhaps, in consequence of unhappiness brought 
about by external circumstances, sickness, or 
any of the causes that produce human misery. 
In those circumstances persons want relief, and 
they will seek it by illusions on the same prin- 
ciple that they seek to avoid pain by the use of 
anzesthetics. They seize upon anything that 
will divert the mind from suffering, or put the 
nerves into a new state in which they are not 
sensitive. All the different classes of men, 
from the grossest to the most refined, have 
their special methods of relieving pain by re- 
sorting to illusions. 


Now the question is, whether we, as Chris- 
tians and believers in a living God and the 
truths of a heavenly world, can consent to fall 
into this fashion of the world, and seek happi- 
ness, or relief from pain, by illusions. For my- 
self, I am trying as much as possible to get 
out of all illusions. I don’t believe any dis- 
tress is permanently helped by them. I believe 
that all illusions, if they produce relief for the 
time being, are succeeded by despondency in 
proportion ; so that in the end the results are 
nothing, or worse than nothing. 


But I will put the case to you now, as I un- 
derstand it, by reference to thes theory which 
has been presented, that human life is like a 
tube, having relations to the external and in- 
ternal worlds—to creation on the one side and 
to God on the other. This whole matter of il- 
lusions, as I conceive it, relates to the exter- 
nal perceptions. People look abroad upon the 
universe around them, and find it necessary in 
order to make the creation pleasant to them, 
to invest it with imaginations ; that is to say, 
being conscious that their own minds and 
ideals are really superior to the circum- 
stances that they are looking upon—that they 
are themselves nearer to God than the earth 
and sky and all the outward world—they can 
only make those things seem harmonious and 
superior to them by investing them with the 
colors of their own imaginations. Such is the 
necessity of the carnal mind that is looking 
abroad into the inane for beauty and pleasure. 


But now suppose a man turns the other 
way—turns from the outward creation and 
looks at the world inside of the tube—at God 
and the heavens. Then he is looking at 
things more refined than himself, and superior 
to his imaginations in every way. What can 
his imaginations do for him now? In looking 
in that direction there is no need of imagina- 
tion to exaggerate beauties, because the reality 
presented is far above our brightest concep- 
tions. In turning that way, we are looking 
towards one who can “do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all we can ask or think.”— 
‘* Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” Imagination is not needed to exalt 
those things that are already a great deal 
better than anything we can think or dream. 

Looking in one direction it seems necessary 
that we should try and invest everything with 





imaginations to bring it nearer to our ideal, 
thus deceiving ourselves with the creation. 
But looking in the other direction, there is no 
occasion for that. God is better than any- 
thing we can hope or wish for. To put the 
imagination at work to depict him and his 
works, is like putting on spectacles by one 
who has the full use of his eyesight. The 
glasses would only obstruct the sight and pro- 
duce illusions instead of real vision. The 
closer we adhere to simple, absolute truth, as 
we look in the direction of God and the 
interior world, the more beauty we shall see. 
Illusions are intercepting and obscuring medi- 
ums. And by turning our hearts and minds 
in the direction of the inner life, we may enter 
into such a relation with God as will enable 
us when we turn toward the creation again, 
to see everything in the light of the inside or 
spiritual sky—a light which needs no help 
from illusions, as by it the whole universe is 
seen bathed in the glory of God. 


For my part, when I think of God and his 
works and Spirit, and the beautiful things in 
heaven, the idea of taking a dram of liquor, 
or any other stimulant to excite my brain, and 
help my imagination to see more beauty, 
seems ridiculous. I am certain any such 
attempt to quicken my imaginations would 
make them coarser than before, and I should 
lose the real beauty that I saw. It would be 
like a cloud coming over a fair day. 


Now let us come closer to the subject as 
some of our romantic young folks would be 
likely to see it. When ina pleasant day in 
August we look off to the mountains miles and 
miles away, there is a blue mist over the dis- 
tance ; and there is a temptation to raise an 
imagination of wonderful things supposed to 
be concealed in that dim distance. We may 
in soberness know that there is not anything 
very wonderful there ; but it is quite easy by 
trying, to get up a feeling of expectation and 
longing as though there were. The goddess 
of illusions, says the poet, does not like the 
bright day; she loves the twilight and the 
dim obscurity. The question now is whether 
the play of the imagination in that way, cre- 
ating self-deception, by means of twilight and 
distance, is a good practice. Shall we let 
** distance lend enchantmnnt to the view,” or 
shall we face the truth and pierce this dim 
blue mist? My opinion is that we had better 
think the truth and say to ourselves, However 
romantic it is to look at the distance and 
imagine wonderful things are hidden there, 
the facts would prove them to be nothing but 
common carth and trees, such as we have 
right around us, and distance adds nothing to 
them unless it deceives us. 


Thus there are two kinds of romance, one 
consisting in attempts at self-deception, mak- 
ing its victims in the end untruthful and un- 
happy; and the other turning us to seek the 
truth, the whole truth.and nothing but the 
truth. One ends in disappointment and 
despair; the other makes everything appear 
better and better forever. ‘The truth shall 





make you free.” Illusions give you a phan. 
tasm. The truth brings to those who love it 
romance without end. 


THE TRUE USE OF IMAGINATION. 

Imagination being a natural faculty, some one 
may ask, ‘* What is its true function? If we 
exclude it from the field of fiction and illusion, 
what is left for it to do?’ The answer is, It 
will have plenty to do in receiving and appreciat- 
ing the truth. “ Thisis the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.” Believing 
is in part a work of the imagination. We become 
assured by processes of reasoning, of a given 
fact, and then it is the province of the imagi. 
nation to realize that fact. I find out for 
instance, by sound reasoning, that the earth 
revolves on its axis. Now it is the part of 
the imagination to represent that fact to me, 
so that I shall realize it; that is, so that the 
fact shall be present to me as a practical real- 
ity. Science and reason first convince me of 
the fact, but imagination enables me to seize it 
practically. In that way the reasoning faculty 
is greatly helped by the imagination. If I come 
to the conclusion from reasoning, or from any 
other process, that there is a God, then it is 
the office of the imagination to take up that 
conclusion, and represent the fact to my heart 
and spirit. A busy imagination will present 
the fact of the existence of a God in a very 
different way from that of a mere logical in- 
tellect. It will enable you to conceive of God 
as a social and lovable being. In that way 
it will help you to intercourse with him. 


This is not a work of exaggeration or false- 
hood. It is a simple translating of the truth 
from logic into a more vivid form of presenta- 
tion. I get my understanding convinced and 
satisfied on some point, and yet find I lack 
something to complete the impression. I do 
not get a practical, realizing hold of the truth, 
as I want todo. Then the imagination is called 
in play. I project my imagination into the 
region occupied by that subject somewhat in 
the way of experiment, as the fisherman 
throws his bait, not knowing whether he will 
geta bite or not. IfI succeed in hitting the 
spot and get a response, there is music and in- 
spiration in it. Sometimes I project imagina- 
tions that amount to nothing; I get no bite. 
But the more a man practices, the more 
skillful he will become in projecting his imag- 
inations in the way to find responses and match 
them with the truth of God. In this way a 
man brings himself into social rapport and 
loving relations with God and the heavens. 
It is a process like what Paul calls feeling 
after God. Feeling after God is a little dif 
ferent thing from reasoning about him, and I 
can only understand by it this process of pro- 
jecting the imagination towards him. 

Thus the imagination will have a plenty to 
do to represent the truth as it is—truth that 
is really superior to all our imaginations and 
will forever be so. ‘Truth is stranger. more 
glorious and more romantic than fiction can 
be; and it is a foolish descent to indulge in 
the intoxication of illusions, when facts so much 
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better than fiction can be had by launching our 
imaginations in the right direction. 


EFFECTS OF ILLUSION-TIPPLING. 

I think one of the worst results of indulging 
in illusions, whether produced by physical 
stimulants, by novels, or by anything else, 
is, that after a series of disappointments, 
which must inevitably come by forming imag- 
jnations and finding realities contradicting 
them or not corresponding to them, there 
follows a chronic sickness of heart and mind, 
a state in which persons declare with the 
preacher that “‘all is vanity,” or sing with 
the poet, 

“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 


Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 
There is nothing true sd 


absolutely nothing true anywhere, and no 
heaven at all, fur persons in such a state 
do not recognize any heaven. They come to 
lose all sense of the value of existence, and 
feel that on the whole life does not amount to 
much, and that they might about as well never 
have been born ; or might as well die and be 
annihilated if they can be; that there is about 
as much misery as happiness in this world ; 
and that there is a pretty smart chance that 
they will be damned in the next, so what is the 
use of trying? That state of mind and heart 
may exist in all degrees of intensity, from the 
mere shadow of the evil spirit just discernable 
in our experience, to the blank darkness in 
which a man commits suicide. It may exist 
in people who keep up a pretty good appear 
ance, and go along and do a good deal of busi. 
ness, but do it with the secret feeling that 
life is not worth much. This is a disease as 
truly as the diptheria, and it springs from in. 
dulgence in illusions. It may be called the 
delirium tremens of that kind of tippling. 
THE VALUE OF EXISTENCE. 

The life and strength of all good purposes, of 
heroism, enterprise, improvement, and success 
pertaining to this world and the world to come, 
depend on the principle of rightly valuing ex- 
istence. The great difference between the 
good man and the bad man is shown right 
there. The man who sets little store by his 
existence will say, ‘“‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die;” “a short life and a 
merry one.”” A man who gives himself up to 
this feeling, has no object or inducement to 
improvement, and so becomes shiftless and 
lazy, and finally a mere animal. But the 
man who, on the other hand, recognizes im- 
mortality, and sees the immense boon that ex- 
istence is under this condition, will be wide 
awake for improvement. Thousands of truths 
that did not touch the other man, are bearing 
on him, making him a blessing to himself and 
all around him. 

So I recommend to every one to study the 
question of life, and find out how much exis- 
tence is worth. Whoever wants to be an 
earnest man, that is to say, an heroic, success- 
fal, happy man, had better stop right where 
he is, and strip himself for a fight to the death 
With the spirit that undervalues existence, and 








is all the time saying, “‘ What is the use ?” 
I would have one final struggle with that spirit, 
and get a healthy tone at the centre—a heal- 
thy tone of appetite for existence. Get that, 
and you will have a healthy appetite for 
every thing else. I suspect the best thing for 
a dyspeptic to do, would be, to go back and get 
first a good appetite for existence. I should 
suppose the man who always had the feeling 
described in Ecclesiastes, that everything is 
“vanity and vexation of spirit,” would have 
bad digestion and a weak stomach, and bad 
dreams by night and the blues by day. On 
the other hand, whoever fights out the decisive 
battle I spoke of on the question of the value of 
life, and gets clear of lost spirits, and comes to 
realize his immortality and the hope that God 
has given him, clear of all the illusions of the 
imagination, to this man it is always a glori- 
ous morning. All things to him are hopeful 
and inviting, and there are plenty of motives 
for exertion. 


THE ORDER OF CREATION. 
A REPORT OF A FAMILIAR LECTURE. 


NTIL quite recently those who adhereto the 

Bible have held the belief that this world 
was created, in toto, in six days, as the Mosaic 
cosmogony would seem to imply. Within few 
years, however, discoveries have been made in 
Geology, tending to prove that the world must have 
existed a long time prior to the creation of Adam; 
and, in fact, that this pre-Adamic period was of a 
much longer duration than the time which has in- 
tervened since the creation. This conclusion has 
been so well substantiated by almost incontroverti- 
ble evidence, that the rejection of, its truths, would 
now require a more thorough skepticism than its un- 
conditional acceptance. 

As new geological truths are being solved, and 
fresh discoveries made, every successive step con- 
firms the truth of this position. Nevertheless, we, us 
lovers of truth, should not yield unreserved cre- 
dence to the dogmas of philosophy in this respect. 
“God’s ways are not men’s ways;” and the means 
which he uses to effect his ends, may be too abstruse 
for human ingenuity to explain. There is much 
plausibility and probability however in the expo- 
sitions of science concerning this globe, which de- 
serve our careful consideration. But much is yet 
to be learned, for geology, as a science, is in 
its infancy. It should be observed, further, that as 
light is shed on this subject, minor differerices and 
apparent contradictions disappear, and its several 
branches are seen to spring from the same fountain- 
head, all bearing witness to the beautiful unity of 
design and workmanship which pervades the 
whole. 

This view of the antiquity of the world was at 
first much opposed, on account of its apparent mili- 
tation. with the Mosaic account of the creation, which 
seems to assert that the earth and all therein was 
made in six days, as narrated in Genesis. But the 
prevalent opinion at the present time, to which 
many of the most orthodox have yielded, is, that the 
six days mentioned by Moses are not to be under- 
stood as merely so many intervals of twenty-four 
hours each, but are used, as in several other instances 
in the Bible, in a figurative way, to represent long 
periodsof time. Certainly the sun was not created, 
according to Moses till the fourth day: consequently 
some measurement of time other than his diurnal 
revolution must have been used to fix the limits of 
the first three days. “One day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
This hypothesis removes the great stumbling block 
which has separated Geology from the Bible; and 
this once removed, the truths brought to light by 
geological researches present to us a vaster and more 
comprehensive idea of the omnipotence of God, 
than could possibly be obtained without their aid. 


Priority of formation in rocks is determined by 
what is called the order of superposition. That is, it 
has been found by investigation, that certain rocks 
precede others in regular order in the crust of the 
earth. That as we penetrate downward from the 
surface, the different kinds of rock occupy certain 
positions in respect to each other, from which they 
never materially vary. Thus, when no disturbance 
has taken place, granite always underlies coal, coal 
underlies chalk, and so on. Hence, in respect to 
all stratified rock, we have data from which to reck- 
on back, and calculate the respective age of each 
kind of rock, and the length of time in which it 
was forming. Of course no examination has yet 
been made to the depth of the lower stratifled 
rocks; but in cases of upheaval, as in mountains, 
when each underlying formation is brought to view, 
the average thickness of each is readily ascertained. 
In some cases, too, the strata are tilted so that in 
passing over the surface of the ground we pass across 
their edges. Thus, in the State of New York 
they lie at such an angle, that in going across the 
State, from North to South, we pass through many 
different geological periods, as represented by the 
rocks under our feet. Commencing at the Canada 
frontier, and traveling South to Pennsylvania, we are 
journeying from the past toward the present. At 
our starting point the rocks are primitive—of the old- 
est type; but when we reach the Pennsylvania line 
we find ourselves over the Carboniferous strata; a 
deposit which is nowhere found in New York, but 
which is immensely more recent in point of time 
than the Azoic rocks with which we began our 
journey. 

The thickness of each formation being found, and 
the whole added together, the depth of the strati- 
fied rocks is obtained, and then by ascertaining the 
amount deposited yearly, a simple mathematical cal- 
culation will give us the time required for the de- 
position of the entire series. Itshould be borne in 
mind however, that all such estimates must, from 
their nature, be very uncertain; and that geologists 
are quite chary about committing themselves toa 
positive statement of the probable length of time 
required for the deposit of any given formation.— 
The most we can say is, that taken altogether, the 
time occupied by the geological periods must have 
been enormously long. To givean spproximate idea 
of the time required in world-making, we will 
make a brief calculation respecting the stratified 
rocks, based on the most authentic data. 

Immediately beneath our feet, are eleven miles of 
stratified rock ; and helow*that an unknown thickness 
of primitive rock, chiefly granite and its variations, 
which is approximately estimated at sixty miles. Ad- 
mitting the thickness of the stratified rocks to be eley- 
en miles, and allowing one-eighth ofan inch as the 
average yearly deposition (which is the rate geology 
geuerally allows), the time occupied in the formation 
ot these eleven miles of rock is 5,500,000 years. An 
eminent Scotch geologist assigns a period of at least 
600,000 years to the production and deposition of the 
coal seriesalone. This however is purely theoretical, 
and should be so considered; as we have at 
present no means of arriving at absolute certainty 
in the premises. But that an immense length of 
time elapsed during the formation of the stratified 
rocks, possibly more, possibly less than our estimate, 
no careful student of the subject will doubt. 

And yet further. Below the stratified rocks, as 
we have mentioned, the primitive structure extends 
to a vast depth, involving, we know not how great 
a length of time in its formation. Possibly the ig- 
neous agency which is thought to have been instru- 
mental in its evolution, may have done its work in 
a shorter space of time than the aqueous forces 
which produced the stratitied rocks; and possibly 
the time occupied by that development may have 
been much longer than the succeeding period. This 
is one of the mysteries which as yet man is not per- 
mitted to fathom. 

As we bave worked our way back so near the 
beginning, the question naturally arises: If the 
theory is correct, that the world was not made 
from nothing in six literal days, but that it ex- 
isted long before the creation of man, how then 








was it formed? And here we find ourselves face to 
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tace with another mystery, more difficult of solution 
than the previous one. We trace the earth back to 
a certain period, beyond which we cannot go. It 
has been demonstrated, with much appearance of 
credibility, that the earth was once a liquid mass, 
the cooling of which produced the crust comprising 
the primitive formations, consisting, as we have seen, 
chiefly of granite; but what its antecedent condi- 
tions were, is not for Geology alone to determine. 
Let us then take our stand as near the beginning as 
we are permitted, and trace the history of the world 
down to the present time. 


The earth, as we have observed is supposed to have 
been originally an immense molten mass, in process 
of cooling. Ofcourse, as in similar cases of melted 
matter of any kind, the outside congeals first, and a 
crust is formed which thickens as the heated sub- 
stance within grows cold. Then the process of con- 
traction or shrinking takes place, which breaks ir- 
regularly this crust, and forms on the one hand 
deep fissures or valleys, and onthe other high pro- 
jections, or mountains. Thus the irregularities of the 
surface of the earth is in part accounted for. 


After the lapse of a sufficient length of time, the 
earth’s surface became by some means with which 
we are notacquainted, nearly covered with water ; 
and this water, from some unknown cause, had mo- 
tion and circulation. The currents hereby produced 
abraded and wore away the higher and more prom- 
inent crags, and the sediment there obtained was de- 
posited in the bed of the ocean. After this process 
had been a long time in operation, and vast beds of 
stratified rock were formed in the bottom of the sea, 
by the superincumbent pressure of the -water and 
the subjacent heat, the era of quiet formation is 
supposed to have been succeeded by one of intense 
volcanic action; by which these lower strata were 
elevated from their natural position above the sur- 
face of the water, often to a great hight, forming 
many of the mountains which exist at the present 
time. Subsequent to this long periods of tranquility 
supervened, during which the bed of the sea was 
again the receptacle of the debris which the waters 
carried from the earth’s surface. These of course 
formed immense layers of rock, as in the preceding 
period, and in this formation it is that we find the 
first traces of animal and vegetable life in the shape 
of fossils. 

This is the time which is divided into the Silurian, 
or age of Mollusks, and the Devonian or age of fish- 
es. The organic remains found in the rocks of these 
early geological ages, show that these primitive forms 
of life belonged generally to the lowest order of 
existence. Plants appeared, mostly flowerless, dur- 
ing the earlier part of this period; a few kinds of 
rushes, sea-weeds and leafless trees. Animal life 
was not less primitive. No mammalia (or suck- 
giving animals) then existed, and the order of ver- 
tebrate was confined to a few fishes. Sharks are 
occasionally found; rarely, however, and not at- 
taining the size to which they have since developed. 
But the majority of the inhabitants of the earth at 
this time consisted of Mollusca, or such animals as 
are covered with shells, as oysters, snails, &c., to- 
gether with one or two other genera as the coral 
insect, the trilobite, (a curious animal now extinct), 
and the like. 

The stratified rocks of this period, after having be- 
come hardened as in the previous instance, together 
with the bodies of the animals and the vegetable 
remains which were deposited therein, were elevated, 
it is supposed slowly, by some gigantic subterranean 
agency, above the level of the sea, and in some in- 
stances to a great height. Among the Alps, organic 
remains are found at the height of 8000 feet above 
tide-water; and in the Andes and Himmalaya moun- 
tains 16,000 feet, or three miles. 

Concluded next week. 


Curistianity not Asceticism—Do not go 
back to monkish days, and take on ascetic ideas 
of religion. If you will go back, go back to the 
Jewish times where men worshiped largely in 
festivities : where, when they came to the temple, 
they came with such outburst of pleasure, such 
uproarious rejoicing, that the writers who des- 





cribed the tumult which prevailed on such occa- 
sions, spoke of it as the sound of mighty thun- 
derings, and the voice of many waters. The 
Jews were cheerful. They had not much 
mirth, but they had great hilarity. The Old 
Testament is full of cheerfulness, of buoyancy, 
and commands to it.— Beecher. 


ICARIA STILL ALIVE. 
Queen City; Iowa, Aug. 19, 1866. 

Dear CrrcuLar:—Here are a few lines to in- 
form you briefly of tf continued existence and 
present prosperity of the “Icarian Community.” 
I have now been here on a visit of investigation 
for four weeks; have mingled with its members at 
alltimes, both in their leisure hours and while at 
work, and have experienced their ;Community life 
by working and living with them the same as a 
member. And I am well pleased with a great part 
of the practical workings of their system of com- 
munism 

The Community has now been in operation at 
this place, which is in the south-western part of the 
state, for eleven years; but the original organiza- 
tion did not remove here from Nauvoo, IIl., until six 
years ago. I learn that it has labored through very 
great disadvantages, among which first and worst is 
the great secession in which Mr. Cabet, the founder, 
withdrew witha large part of the members and 
property. This division bas been supposed by 
many to have been the dissolution of the Community 
but the majority which were left have since settled 
their extensive liabilities at Nauvoo, and centered 
their entire interests here. I also learn that although 
Cabet died in’St. Louis a short time after his seces- 
sion, and atan advanced age too, vet his adherents 
continued their organization, and attempted to re- 
establish their Community at a small place near 
that city. They hada small farm there near a lit- 
tle town, but as they failed to make their payments, 
it was taken from them, and then their Community 
was dissolved; but it lasted until two years ago. 
The real cause of Cabet’s withdrawal may not 
be generally known. It was solely to regain his 
original contract that he should be the sole director 
for the first ten years, but which he had voluntarily 
relinquished for a constitution and an annual elec- 
tion. 

The Community now numbers seventeen men, 
nine women, and ten children. They are all French 
except three, who are German, Swiss, and Swede. 
They now have 1,751 acres of land here, all paid for 
but a trifle which is not due yet, and which with 
one o‘her outstanding claim, will amount to not 
more than $1,800. They can readily pay this; and 
with their ample farming implements, and large 
herds of live stock, they are pecuniarily independent. 
They now live in little log huts, all arranged in the 
manner of a village. They sustain the ordinary 
marriage relation, and so the private families, and 
also the single men and women, each have their sep- 
erate house, around which they all have a little 
private garden. But in the center of the village 
they have a common house, or row of huts, in which 
all eat together, and in which all the domestic labor 
is done in common. This is not very convenient, 
nor very comfortable, especially in inclement 
weather; but perhaps it is the only way to secure 
peace in an association or community where the 
family exclusiveness is retained. 


In property and labor there is an entire commu- 
nism. In organization and government there isa 
democracy. The design is to have a board of five 
directors to attend to the details; but at present, 
with their small number, all their men meet in gen- 
eral assembly and decide upon all their business 
affairs by majority vote. But the women are not 
allowed to vote. They may come into the meetings 
and offer their advice, but I find they seldom do so; 
and perhaps this is another consistency with the 
private family. 

And for religion—well, I never came across such 
a set of infidels; they seem to have the most childish 
innocence of any sacredness or divinity about any- 
thing, and yet they claim to be the only true Christ- 
ians. They hold to the communism of Christianity, 





but regard the other matters, as very unimportant. 
Neither do they have public criticism, except what 
may be accidental in their business meetings. 


Now here is something for your consideration— 
here is a proof that neither religion, divine inspira- 
tion and leadership, free criticism, or the abolition 
of marriage is necessary to hold a community to- 
gether. But still I think if they had a little of those 
good things here it would make a wonderful im- 
provement. Yours truly, A. LoNGLEy. 

REMARKS. 

If the Icarians (to whom we make a respectful 
salutation), have survived as an organization so long 
without either “ religion, divine inspiration or lead- 
ership,” as our correspondent says, they have done 
considerably better than certain other socialistic 
attempts which we wot of. For instance, Mr. 
Longley himself wrote to us last February, saying: 

I have given up my third attempt at “co-operative 
Association,” and left Foster's Crossing, O.....I must 
now say, enough of it. These transition systems give 
but poor satisfaction ; and I am led to the belief that 
they are unnecessary ; that simple Communism is the 
most practical, even to perverted human nature. I 
confess to “ Christian Communism.” 

The next that we heard of Mr. Longley he was 
drumming up recruits in the columns of the Boston 
Investigator for a Community, which, as he said, 
should be “independent and free from any connec- 
tion with any religious notions whatever!” We beg 
to inquire of Mr. L., as to the success of this last 
project. Can it be that it makes the fourth in his 
rapid catalogue of failures ? 

As to the Icarians, it appears from Mr. L.’s account 
that they claim to be true Christians, which, what- 
ever their state of belief, is at least one step above 
pure infidelity, and may account for the measure of 
success they seem to have. G 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 





OnEIDA, Aug. 23.—Three Catholic priests were 
here yesterday—one from Baltimore, one from 
Boston, and the third from Utica. 

...-The sight of the delicate, filmy threads at the 
Silk Factory tends to stimulate our young people to 
the study of natural history. Yesterday J. V. 
brought into the Journal office a specimen of silk 
which he had drawn from one of those large yellow 
and black spiders that are to be seen at this season 
in roadside nooks. The “silk” was of gossamer 
thinness, arid measured from fifty to sixty yards. J. 
held the insect between his thumb and finger and 
drew out the thread, winding it on a reel as it came. 
It appeared so strong that we don’t know why it 
should not be spun. J. has about a dozen captives 
which he intends to experiment on at his leisure. 


.«»The present “father” of the kitchen, J. P. H., 
has invented an ingenious automatic faucet-stop for 
the boiler that stands on the kitchen stove. It has 
been a thing of frequent occurrence for persons 
when filling the boiler to open the cover, set the 
water running and go off to attend to other duties, 
neglecting t6 come back till warned by the hissing 
sound of the water running over on the hot stove. 
The new automatic stop consists of a sealed fruit- 
can filled with air, which floats on the water in the 
boiler; this connects with the hook which holds the 
cover open, in such a way that when the boiler is 
filled up, the floating can disengages the cover and 
lets it fall, while the cover, being connected with the 
faucet by a chain, turns off the latter in falling. We 
can give the invention this praise: that it works 
well. 

....Mr. William Hepworth Dixon, editor of the 
London Atheneum and author of several interesting 
books, has made us a visit of two days. He brought 
a letter of introduction from Mr. Greeley. To our 
surprise he was very well acquainted with the history 
and principles of the Community, through our own 
publications which he had found in the British Mu- 
seum. He is on a tour of philosophical observation, 
we should judge, studying the people and institutions 
of this country; and he extends his travels as far as 
Salt Lake. Last evening he entertained the family 
with interesting reminiscences of his late visit. to 
Palestine, He spoke of the manners, customs and 
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antiquities of the Holy Land, and concluded with 
an account of what he claimed as a discovery of his 
own, in regard to the birth-place of Christ. There 
is near Bethlehem and belonging to it on the east 
side, a church, called the Church of the Nativity, 
which was built ages ago, and marks, according to 
unquestionable tradition, the site of the inn in the 
manger of which Christ was born. Mr. Dixon’s dis- 
covery is, that this very situation was also the birth- 
place of David. Here, he believes was the house of 
Boaz and of his family, and here Jesse lived when 
David was born. We will give a short sketch of his 
argument, which was derived partly from the customs 
and institutions of the country, and partly from 
Scripture. 

He began with a description ofan Eastern inn, 
or Khan, as it is called by the inhabitants. This is 
not, as people are apt to suppose, a tavern such as 
we have in this country; it is more like a caravan- 
sara. Every village in Palestine has a sheik, that is, 
a lord of the manor, as he would be called in feudal 
phrase, and it is the business of the sheik to have 
charge of the khan, or guest-house, which is provid- 
ed by every village for the refuge of travelers. It is 
not composed of buildings, but is simply a space in- 
closed by a stone wall with a tree anda spring of 
water or well in the center. There travelers go in 
and spread their blankets and lodge, leaving their 
camels and horses outside. Sometimes it happens 
that the khan is too full to accommodate any more 
lodgers, and then new comers must find an empty 
manger on the outside of the wall. This was the 
way that Christ came to be born ina manger. It is 
well known that there has been very little change 
in the social customs of Palestine since time im- 
memorial, so that we can infer from what is there 
now what was there ages and ages ago. They still 
keep up the institution of the khan, not as a merce- 
nary thing, but as something sacred, almost as much 
so as their churches. It is considered as much of a 
sacrilege to destroy a khan, as to destroy a church. 


. The consequence is that khans when once built be- 


come permanent and remain from age to age ;— 
and the one at Bethlehem which Joseph and Mary 
sought, may be supposed to have been there from 
Jerusalem was a great center 
ages before the Jews took possession of it, and there 
were doubtless khans provided for pilgrims in con- 
nection with the villages around it. The fashion 
was to build the khan outside of the village, and on 
that side farthest from Jerusalem, so that pilgrims 
going out of Jerusalem would go through the village 
and lodge in the khan beyond it. The khans are 
situated about seven miles from each other; accord- 
ingly the one at Bethlehem was just seven miles from 
Jerusalem: 


To see now what there is in the Bible in favor 
of the idea that the house of Boaz was near this 
khan: We find in the first place that Boaz was sheik 
of Bethlehem, the rich man of the place, whose office 
it was to provide a khan and have his own house in 
connection with it. Then it is said that he went up 
to Bethlehem from his place, which would deter- 
mine the situation of his house on the east side of 
the village, from which you descend a hill. On that 
side also must have been his fields. The Church of 
the Nativity stands on a declivity overlooking a fine- 
ly cultivated plain, which was doubtless the scene of 
the barley harvest in which Ruth gleaned. Here 
then was the family residence of Boaz, Jesse and Da- 
vid. The argument for the permanence of khans 
would lead to the conclusion that the khan of Boaz 
continued in the same place down to the time of 
Christ. We find a subsequent allusion to this place 
in the Old Testament which is very interesting — 
When David fied from Absalom across Jordan, he 
was sustained for some time by Barzillaf a “ very 
great man”—a sheik no doubt. After the rebellion 
was suppressed, David would have taken his pre- 
server to Jerusalem tolive with him, but Barzillai ex- 
cused himself because he was an old man, and asked 
rather that David would show kindness to Chimham 
his son, which David promised to do It is supposed 
that he gave Chimham from his own patrimony the 
house of Boaz. This is inferred from, a passage in 
Jeremiah, (41; 17,) where the “habitation of Chim- 





ham which is by Bethlehem,” is mentioned. From 





all this and more that this report does not fully rep- 
resent, Mr. Dixon concludes that Christ’s birth was 
brought about in the royal family seat. 


LETTER FROM J. H. N. 


[ A correspondent alluding to the Memorial of Mrs. 
P. Noyes, recently published in the CrrcuLar, says, 
“Tshould think that curiosity as to J. H. N.’s ante- 
cedents would naturally be directed to his father, 
and I wish we might have an account of his life and 
character.” In answer I would say that Mr. Noyes 
died twenty-five years ago, and left no written mate- 
rial for amemoir. His character, however, might be 
described ; and for lack of anything more extended, 
I will be free to offer a private note which I received 
not long since from J. H. N. H. H. 8.] 


Oneida, Aug. 13, 1866. 

Dear H :—I had some good thoughts this morning 
about our father, which I will report to you, for fami- 
ly use at least. 

I was reflecting on the beauty of the principle 
which is gaining place among us, which allows sal- 
vation to work back from children to parents, as 
well as forward from parents to children—the prin- 
ciple I have been inculcating in E. H.’s case; and 
then I remembered that father received from us the 
doctrine of salvation from sin (though he had been 
non-religious before), and heartily stood by us through 
the last years of his life. His quarrel with me at 
one time was not on account of my heresies or con- 
duct in general, but because I would not defend my- 
self against lies which made him indignant: and he 
made an end of that quarrel by paying my debts at 
New Haven and inviting me home. He never 
turned away from us in heart, and finally disposed 
of his property in advance of his death under my 
advice, and really for our benefit. He abandoned his 
intemperate habits under our influence, and was in 
some respects more docile and unwavering in his con- 
fidence in me‘and my doctrines than mother was. He 
was too old, when our gospel found him, to shake off 
old habits and enter at once into good personal ex- 
perience and self-respect; but my opinion is that in 
his last years, while he regarded his life as on the 
whole a failure, he still saw in me a glimmer of hope 
beyond his darkness. 


After thinking of these things, I looked back over 
his whole life; and saw that the world, and even we, 
have not quite understood his career. The general 
impression has been that money was the great object 
of his ambition. But the facts show that education 
for himself and his children was what he lived for, 
He left the home of his fathers to find his way to 
college and the ministry. He distinguished himself 
as a scholar at Dartmouth, and was tutor there after 
he graduated. He taught the academy at Chester- 
field. After beginning to preach he left the ministry, 
partly on account of ill health, but also because he 
was disgusted with the follies and hypocrisies of 
the clergymen with whom he was associated. He 
must have been nearly forty yegrs old when he 
turned to money-making. All that went before was 
learning and teaching. And how long was he en- 
gaged in trade? Ithink not more than 12or 15 years. 
In the midst of a prosperous business, with a conti- 
nence that shows how truly wise he was, he stopped, 
sold out, settled up accounts and changed his whole 
way of life evidently that he might place himself in 
the best position to spend his money on the education 
of lis children. All this shows me that his heart was 
not set on riches, but on the same object that we are 
seeking—education. Allmy memories of his conver- 
sation tell the same story. He never taught me to 
make money; but he did teach me, I might say more 
than all other men, to reason, to investigate, to dis- 
cuss all things in the spirit of true philosophy. 


Let mother have the credit of teaching us the su- 
premacy of spiritual religion, but father must have 
his share of our remembrance and love for making 
us appreciate education. Now when we have, as it 
were, made our fortunes spiritually and financially, 
and are turning towards the education of our chil- 
dren, we shall understand better his character and 
motives, and the symmetry of his career. 


Yours truly, J. H. ON. 
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SoME time ago we copied part of an article from 
the “Round Table,” entitled “ Drunkenness Among 
Women.” The papers, so far as the article has been 
noticed, either condemn it as a piece of sensation 
writing, or express strong doubts as to the truth 
of its statements. Well, there are cases where a 


man may be glad to find himself in error: may be 
this is one of them. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

v. 
New York, Aug. 20, 1866. 
DEAR FRIENDs: 

I will say a few things about Professor Nyce’s 
fruit-house in Cleveland. In the modest language 
of the inventor, “This house has for its object the 
preservation of fruits and other organic substances, 
beyond the usuai period of keeping.” Whoever wil! 
take the pains to examine this house and the re- 
sults it has accomplished, will see that it does not 
promise any more than it accomplishes. Apples and 
grapes are kept the year round, and I think their 
flavor is much improved by the keeping. Pears 
harvested in August have been kept until the 15th 
of December following, without the least approach 
to decay. The fruit, when taken from the house, is 
plump and hard, and entirely free from foreign fla- 
vors that usually adhere to fruit that has been pre- 
served beyond its natural season. Strawberries, 
probably the most difficult fruit to keep any length 
of time, have been preserved six weeks without 
decay. Sound-skinned lemons have been kept 
from March till August without any loss. Butter 
and eggs can be preserved without difficulty, and so 
with a great number of articles. Indeed, the value 
of this house to the fruit-growing and fruit-loving 
community is immense. 


The success which has been attained by Professor 
Nyce, is attributable to the faithfulness, accuracy, and 
I might add, nicety, with which he has applied the 
laws of science, especially those of chemistry. The 
outward appearance of his house is as unpretending 
as an ordinary barn; but the appliances by which 
these laws are made to accomplish the purpose of 
the house, are as carefully and delicately adjusted 
as the mechanism of the most perfect lever-watch. 
In a pamphlet which has been published, the Profess- 
or says: . 

“ Coldness, dryness, purity, absence of light, same- 
ness of temperature, exclusion of oxygen, the great 
agent of decomposition, and the immersion of the 
fruit in an atmosphere entirely harmless to it, make 
up, when combined in suitable degrees and propor- 
tions, all known needed conditions to keep fruit. 
Brine, alcohol, oil and sugar, preserve organic sub- 
stances, but change their natures in so doing. This 
house, on the contrary, holds the fruit as it finds it, 
keeps it in a state of complete quiet, leaving it undis- 
turbed by any agency beyond itself. Three ther- 
mometers in different parts of the house at Cleve- 
land, were not seen to vary from being a little below 
34 deg., from April till August of 1865. This re- 
markable evenness of temperature, is in great part 
the result of very perfect walls, doors and floors, and 
great care in the construction of every part. 
this way all decay arising from expansion and con- 
traction of the skin, cells and tissues of the fruit, is 
completely arrested.” 

I have neither the time nor space to enlarge on 
this subject, but will add that the two agents by 
which the above results are secured, are, first, ice, 
and second, chloride of calcium, or waste bittern, 
gathered from the salt works. This last mentioned 
substance costs but a trifle and is one of the most 
powerful absorbents of moisture known. 

As I entered the house on the evening of the 6th 
inst., the cold chills of January ran over me and I 
shook from head to foot. I found its atmosphere the 
dryest I was ever in. The mercury stood at 34 deg., 
precisely. To enter the house was like being sud- 
denly transferred to another climate and another 
world. The walls, three and a half feet thick, effect- 
ually precluded the sounds and light of the outer 
sphere, and it was not without a sensation of relief 
—not to say pleasure—that I again emerged and 
felt the warmth of the smmer wind. 

One more word concerning the prospect for fruit 
in the regions I have traversed. In New Jersey, I 
am told, the peach crop is next to a total failure. 





In Ohio it is wholly so. On the contrary, in Wes- 
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tern New York, the peach crop is excellent. This 
I report from hearsay rather than observation, but I 
do not doubt the statement. Apples, also, are scarce 
in Ohio, particularly on the line of the Lake Shore 
Railroad. On the western end of the New York 
and Erie Road, I counted a multitude of apple or- 
chards, but not a single apple. The eastern division 
made a better showing. B. 


A NEW FUEL. 


N? long since the farmers of this vicinity were 
startled by discovering that certain wild, uncul- 
tivated bog lands which they had been accustomed 
to consider the least valuable part of their farms, were 
worth more than all the remainder of their land tak- 
en together. It was found that this hitherto worth- 
less soil was, in many cases, entirely composed of 
peat, often of great depth, and superior quality. It 
is not a little singular that a deposit of such value as 
fuel should have remained so long unsuspected, while 
wood has for many years been increasing in value 
and decreasing in quantity, and the price of coal has 
at times risen to such a height as to almost make it 
an article of luxury. 


Peat is a vegetable deposit, and when free from 
earthy matter, and dry, is as combustible as any 
wood. We have on our table three specimens from 
the bed of the New Haven Peat Company. The first 
is the peat immediately after being taken from the 
bed. It isa black, spongy mass, heavily impregna- 
ted with water, and at first sight not very different in 
appearance from the wet loam of which some soils 
are composed. The second is the same dried with- 
out pressure. It is a light, porous substance, and 
burns freely, with flame and smoke as if of an oily na- 
ture. This is the form in which the Irish use it, and 
is objectionable only because of the length of time 
which it requires to become dry, and of the too 
great rapidity with which it burns. The third speci- 
men is black and hard, and resembles some kinds of 
coal in general appearance and texture. This is the 
peat after it has been pressed and dried: and in this 
state it isan excellent fuel. It is so hard as to be 
susceptible of a good polish, and burns with a slight 
blaze, like cannel coal, but slowly, and with the evo- 
lution of much heat. Although lighter than coal, it 
is said that a ton of peat thus prepared will go as far, 
in. the way of fuel, as the same weight of many kinds 
of coal. 

The pressing is done by a machine, which first cuts 
the peat into fragments, and then passes it through a 
mould, something like that which is used for making 
brick. When it comes from the machine it contains 
seventy-five per cent. of water, which soon dries 
away, leaving the peat in its solidified state. The 
machines made by the Boston Peat Co. cost $600, 
and will turn out forty tons of undried peat per diem, 
whieh will make ten tons of fuel when dried. We 
are informed by the agent of the New Haven Peat 
Co. that at $8.00 per ton, it yields a handsome profit 
to the manufacturers. This price we have no doubt 
will be reduced as peat comes into general use, and 
improved methods are discovered for making it avai). 
able as fuel. But even at this rate, with coal at $10.00 
and $12.00 per ton, the use of peat for many pur 
poses would be a matter of considerable economy. 

Wallingford Community, Aug. 24. x. 


MORE ABOUT CANNING FRUIT. 


Dear Eprror :—In the last issue of the CrrcuLAR 
I noticed an account of Professor Nyce’s experiments 
and theory in preserving vegetables, &c. The Pro- 
fessor’s theory and process, as set forth by your cor- 
respondent, would seem to be a success. Deeming 
that statement liable to mislead those who are inex- 
perienced in the art of canning vegetables, &., I 
thought a word of caution might not be out of place- 

Experience in canning vegetables led me to place 
but little confidence in the Professor’s process, but as 
our motto is, prove all things and hold fast that which 
is good, I determined to put the matter to a test in 
connection with other experiments which I was about 
to make. Accordingly I filled two cans with green 
sweet corn, and soldered one of them air-tight, with 
the exception of a small vent-hole in the cap; the 





other can I left open. I then placed the cans in a 
kettle of water and boiled them about forty min- 
utes, when I dropped a little solder on the vent- 
hole of the sealed can, which completed the pro- 
cess according to the Professor’s theory. I had 
five minutes previously introduced into the can not 
sealed, a teaspoonful and a half of “ Spear’s Preserv- 
ing Solution,” and after taking this can out of the 
kettle and allowing it to stand about two minutes, 
sealed it air-tight also. 

The results of the two experiments thus far, are 
as follows: The corn secured according to the Pro- 
fessor’s theory fermented in twenty-four hours ; while 
the can into which the solution was introduced shows 
no sign of fermentation after standing a week ina 
warm room. I also introduced the solution into two 
bottles of blackberries, and otherwise treated them in 
the ordinary way, except stopping them with corks 
simply, without sealing. After standing a week, and 
notwithstanding one of the bottles has been opened 
several times, they seem to be all right, except that 
the color of the fruit is changed from black to 
white. I have not yet been able to detect any 
material change in the flavor of the fruit. I propose 
to further test the merits claimed for this preserving 
solution, and report results. The fact of its taking 
the color out of fruit will condemn its use in case of 
colored fruits at least. HH. '. 


CLEFT EARS AGAIN. 
0. C., Aug. 22, 1866. 
Dear Mr. Noyes:—The following letter was 
written by the gentleman of whom the Community 
made its first purchase of Ayrshire stock: w. 


Dresden, Saxony, Aug. 1, 1866. 
Wo. A. inns; Dear Sir :—Your note of June 1st, 
making inquiries about peculiarities in your “ Ayr- 

shires,” has been forwarded to me from America. 
“Eglinton,” imported by me, and the sire of your 
bull, “Rob Roy,” had notched ears, which I had at 
first supposed were artificially made; but as all his 
progeny exhibited the same peculiarities, some to a 
greater extent than others however, I was led to 
conclude that the marks were natural, and must 
have been transmitted from former generations. I 
have never had notched ears in my herd excepting 
in animals sired by “ Eglinton” or his progeny. I 
have consulted other breeders of stock on the sub- 
ject, and have never found any one who had ever 
seen such a strange freak of nature before. In many 
cases I have found difficulty in persuading people 
that the mutilation was not performed by the knife. 
I am happy to know that the stock gives your 
Community satisfaction. I ceased to be a breeder 
of stock in April, 1865, when my entire herd was 
sold at auction and my farm was disposed of shortly 

after. Very respectfully yours, 
Henry H. PErers. 


“ Every’ SaTurpay” is the title of a pleasing jour- 
nal published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of 
Boston. It is mafle up of choice selections from 
some of the best foreign periodicals, and has thus far 
been successful enough to warrant its publishers in 
promising to enlarge it by the addition of eight more 
pages. Its permanent hold on its readers will here- 
after be strengthened by the publication of stories 
continued from number to number. 


THE thanks of our botanists are due to Mrs. Mary 
Treat fur copies of the South Jersey Republican con- 
taining her descriptions of many wild flowers which 
grow in Southern New Jersey, but not in Walling- 
ford. 


CarBoLic Aci.—This new disinfectant recently 
adopted by the health officers of New York city, 
was discovered in 1834 by Runge, a Frenchman. 
Its symbol as given in the “Annual of Scientific 
Discovery,” is C12,H6,0,HO. Phenic alcohol, phenic 
acid, spyrol, and salcone are other names for it. It 
can be made by passing alcoholic or acetic acid va- 
pors through a porcelain tube heated to redness. 
The oil from gas tar contains it in considerable quan- 
tities, and is generally used in its manufacture: It is 





a poison that destroys the germs of fungus and ani- 
malcule with great facility. 


PETER STUYVESANT AND THE WHALE. 


[ In 1647, two whales, says Vanderdonk, swam up 
the Hudson, one of them grounding somewhere near 
Albany. A contributor to “ Our Young Folks” cele- 
brates this incident in a humorous poem entitled the 
“Tale of a Whale,” from which we extract the fol- 
lowing :] 

One morn, at Manhattan, this Governor great 

Sat weighing in Council grave matters of state, 

When a stout-bodied Dutchman bounced into the room, 

On whose face were depicted the terrors of doom. 

“ Your Highness,” he said, having got back his breath, 

‘“‘T have seen, God preserve us! a portent of death. 

Just now in the river that flows by our town 

Appeared a great monster, whose color was brown : 

My glass, as I raised it, was wanting in strength 

To disclose to my vision his terrible length: 

And then through his nostrils the water he threw 

So high, that it fell not in rain but in dew: 

And so swift did he rush ‘gainst the stream pouring down, 

That he banked up the waters and flooded the town ; 

But he’s gone up the river, and much do I fear 

That tidings of woe we directly shall hear.” 

Then Peter called out, “ Bring to me my state pipe 

And a pound of tobacco ; I don’t like the stripe 

Of the tail which you tell, and must presently think ; 

For if at such pranks we should knowingly wink, 

The Yanghees from Hartford perhaps will come next 

With a Puritan parson, all sermon and text, 

Bringing onions and rum to Manhattan’s fair isle, 

And all sorts of notions our maids to beguile.” 

For two hours and a quarter he silently smoked, 

Till his Councillors doughty were more that half choked; 

Then, rising, in dignity calm and serene, 

While his face through the smoke shot a rubicund gleam, 

To the floor of his chamber he brought down his peg, 

And steadied himself on the flesh-and-blood-leg ; 

Then looking around, with an air grand and grim, 

Said aloud infirm tones, “ Let the animal swim !” 


Tue Beecuers.—In a letter addressed by 
Catharine Beecher to her brother Edward, she 
sets forth what a set of heretics the family is, 
though she says that for many years the father 
and mother were in an agony to establish them 
in their faith. The following is an extract: 


“ My brother, we are before the public, un. 
der solemn and painful responsibilities. Our 
father’s biography is now before the world, in 
which he appears as a prominent defender of 
the New England system of theology, and of 
the Puritan Church based on that system. And 
he earnestly trained all his children in that sys- 
tem. And now you, his first educated son, 
even before his death, have issued two volumes 
to prove that this system is contrary to “ the 
principles of honor and right,” unless the the- 
ory of infant pre-existence is added to it—a 
theory which he and all other theologians, after 
reading your arguments, have rejected. Next, 
his oldest child has published two volumes to 
prove that all systens of theology based on the 
theory of infant depravity are contrary both to 
common sense and to the Bible. Then our 
younger brother, both as minister and editor, 
has rejected the theory of infant depravity, and 
the whole system based on it. Still another 
brother has issued a volume repudiating the 
New England theory of the atonement held by 
our father, and also maintaining infant pre-exis- 
tence as indispensable to sustain the theology of 


most of the Protestant world.” 
— 


A Srranee Curse ror Insanity.—A few days 
ago, a young lady of Glastenbury, Connecticut, 
whom her friends were taking to the Insane Re- 
treat, Hartford, escaped near a bridge they were 
crossing. She went into the river, and after 
wading about half a mile, came out and took to 
the woods. Efforts were made to discover her 
subsequently; the river was dragged, woods 
and swamps in the vicinity scoured, but all to 
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no purpose. She had been absent six days and 
nights, when she went to a house and asked for 
money. Being recognized, her friends were 
notified, who came and took her home. All 
trace of insanity had disappeared, and it is now 
believed she will fully recover. During the six 
days of her absence, she had remained in the 
wood, subsisting on berries solely. Fatigue 
and hunger caused her to seek a human _habita- 
tion.— Exch. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
III. 

T is not my intention to give a connected his- 

tory of the Putney Association In the chapters 
already published there are sufficient intimations of 
the fact that an overruling Providence had been for 
a long time preparing material for the develop- 
ment of a living, organized body, progressive and 
growing like a tree, sending out from the roots and 
trunk various branches having little apparent connec- 
tion with each other ; yet constituting a wnit as to the 
nature of their life. My object will be gained, there- 
fore, if I succeed: in presenting to the understanding 
of the reader those peculiar features of the Putney 
movement that have undoubtedly had a paramount 
agency in securing to itself the means of perpetual 
growth. Inthe world of mechanism true theories 
are formed mostly by the study and observation of 
the working of certain mechanical laws. In like 
manner true theories of Socialism are formed by 
discovering and studying the working-laws of spirit- 
ual life as it finds access to the hearts of men. Those 
who have studied attentively the religious history of 
this country from 1830 to 1837, can hardly have failed 
to discover that there were two classes of Per- 
fectionists that came out of the churches, namely the 
organic, and the inorganic. The former believed that 
a true organization of believers was consistent with 
entire freedom to obey inspiration, to walk in the 
light and grow continually in the knowledge and 
wisdom of God the source of all truth. The latter 
stubbornly rejected organization as the enemy of 
spiritual freedom, individual inspiration and inde- 
pendent action. 

As an exposition of the views held by organic 
Perfectionists, the following article from the Witness 
of 1841,.on the formation of a Society of Inquiry by 
the Putney school, will be read with interest i 

G. ©. 

During the past year, a small company of believers 
have met regularly on Sunday, at my house, for 
discussion and exhortation. he interest of the 
meetings, and the number of attendants has been 
gradually increasing. It.seemed desirable that the 
continuance of the meeting should not be left de- 
pendent on my mere motion, as it had been; and 
‘the increase of our numbers indicated that it might 


be necessary before long to provide a more conven- 
ient place of assembling. e have been from the 
ame generally agreed in our views of the law- 

organization, or of any other secondary 
means of grace, and we waited on the Lord for the 
signs of his mind concerning its expediency. On 
Sunday, Jan. 81, I presented to the meeting my rea- 
sons for believing it expedient now to institute an 
organization. e following is a brief summary 
of those reasons : 

1. It is desirable that we should assume a form 
adapted to conjoint and democratic action. Our 
numbers are such that it fairly belongs to the body, 
and not to a single individual, to appoint the time, 
place, and order of our meetings. 

2. It is time that we place ourselves in a position 
to be known to the world as a distinct, responsible 
corporation. In our unorganized state, our enemies 
have an excuse for that affected, silent contempt, 
which is their favorite weapon against us; ys have 
alsoan opportunity of heaping on us the odium of 
all the disorders which have appeared under the 
name of Perfectionism. By instituting an organiza- 
tion, we shall assume our just responsibilities, and 
liberate ourselves from those that are unjust. 

8. We have lived in the testimony of holiness so 

without organization, that we are now sure our 
faith is not manufactured by forms and sympathy, 
and we may assume a bodily form, with full assur- 
ance that the soul of our religion is independent of 
that form, and cannot be enslaved by it. 

4. We know that the Primitive Church was or- 

; and as followers of that church we ought 
to look confidently for the same grace and wisdom 
toat-direeted them; not fearing but that God is able 
th save us, as he did them, from the dangers incident 


to tion. 
5. Much of the disorderly conduct which has 


‘tion of action. The veto 


dishonored the name of Perfectionism in the last 
few years, may safely be charged on the spirit of an- 
archy, introduced by Boyle and Gates, as shown in 
the last number of the Witness. It has been full 
proved that disunion breeds disorder. We are evi- 
dently called to try the opposite policy—to see 
whether union will not breed things pure, lovely, 
and of good report. 

6. We have the advantage of all our rivals in re- 
spect to organization. Perfectionists of the Boyle 
school on the one hand, are committed against or- 
ganization. Oberlin Perfectionists on the other, 
cleave to the organization of the old churches. So 
the ficld is left free to us. We only are in position 
to step forth as the independent organized represen- 
tatives of the doctrine of perfect holiness. Renoun- 
cing the formalities of the old churches, and the 
anarchy of pseudo-Perfectionists, we are called to 
lift up the standard of holiness, and go forth together 
under it, trusting God to guide us to safety and 
victory. 

In view of these reasons, after considerable dis- 
cussion, we ail agreed in the judgment that it is now 
expedient to form an organization. I was appointed 
to draft a constitution, to be presented for future 
discussion and adoption. On the Sunday following, 
I presented a draft, which was for the most part 
unanimously approved. Some slight alterations 
were suggested. In the course of the following 
week I printed in a handbill form the following cor- 
rected draft, which was adopted and signed on 
Sunday, Feb. 14, by all the believers present: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY OF INQUIRY. 

“We, whose names are hereunto affixed, believe 
that the Bible is the word of God, and that we ought 
therefore to search it with diligence and respect. We 
also believe that the chief object of the Bible is to 
make known to mankind a way of present and eter- 
nal salvation from all sin, and that we ought there- 
fore to forsake our sins, with full assurance that in 
so doing we have God for our helper, and that by 
him we are well able to live holy and unblamable. 
For the purpose of making an open and united con- 
fession of this our belief, and that we may more 
effectually assist each other in searching the Scrip- 
tures, and in overcoming sin, we constitute ourselves 
a Society, and agree to be governed by the following 
regulations : 

“ARTICLE I. All acts of the Society shall require 
for their validity, the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers present when the acts are proposed. 

“Arr. II. The Officers of the Society shall be a 
Moderator, and Secretary, with the usual duties, to 
be chosen at the beginning of each year, and at such 
other times as shall be necessary. 

“Art. III. The Society shall meet at some ap- 
pointed place on the first day of every week, and at 
such other times as may be necessary or expedient. 

“Art. IV. The business of the meetings of the 
Society shall be chiefly to assist each other, by dis- 
cussion and exhortation, in the faith of salvation 
from sin. 

“Art. VY. Any person may become a member 
of this Society by signing this Constitution, and any 
member may withdraw by requesting the Secretary 
to erase his name. 

“Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the Society to 
alter and enlarge the confession of faith, and the 
system of measures proposed in this Constitution, as 
light shall be given, and reason shall be found in the 
word of God, from time to time.” 


REMARKS. 

The object which I had chiefly in view in framing 
this Constitution, was to make one as simple as possi- 
ble. It seemed to me that our creed and discipline 
ought to be developed progressively, by the joint 
counsels of all who are to adopt them, instead of 
being manufactured at the outset by a committee or 
a single individual. I sought therefore to devise a 
declaration of principles, and a system of regula- 
tions, simply sufficient to make known our primary 
distinctive principles, and bind us together in a form 
adapted to social action. 

Beginning thus with a bare nucleus of ecclesi- 
astical order, and looking for its enlargement and 
completion to gur future combined investigations, 
we prefer for the present, to call our association a 
Soctety of Inquiry, rather than a Church. 


The first article of our Constitution is a rule which, 
in the affairs of this world, so far as I know, is 
adopted only in one case, viz. that of trial by jury. 
It is probably supposed to be incompatible with the 
free action of ordinary associations. Perhaps it is 
so. But certainly it ought to be taken for granted 
that a community of Christians may by the es 
of God, escape the disorders of selfishness. h 
should we not hope that they who have “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism,” should have one heart and 
one mind in all good things? We are sure that in 
heaven all acts are passed by unanimous vote. Wh 
should we'not as “fellow citizens with the saints,” 
look for like unanimity, and make our regulations 
accordingly ? 

The only evil that can result from the operation 
of our first article, is a negative one, viz. the preven- 
power can check, but it can- 





not compel. And our fourth article gives the society 


the best of remedies against this possible negative 
evil. If any evil minded persons should join us, 
even for the very purpose of impeding our move- 
ments by a wanton exercise of the veto power, we 
have only to forbear attempting immediate specific 
action, and fall back upon our general constitutional 
privilege of resisting sin by discussion and exhorta- 
tion. 

The good that will result from our rule, is positive 
and manifold. 1. It secures the full léerty of every 
individual. The society cannot domineer over the 
will or conscience of one of its members. A ma- 
jority cannot vote away the rights of the minority. 
{t may fairly be denied that there is any such thing 
as democracy where a majority rules; for a majority 
may be and often is as tyrannical as an emperor. 
2. Our rule tends to peace. In corporations where a 
majority governs} whoever wishes to carry a point, 
sets about creating a party. Unanimity is not neces- 
sary, and therefore is not sought. Indeed the favor 
of a majority may often be sought most successfully 
by stirring up strife with the minority. Thus the 
hope of succeeding in any proposed movement is a 
stimulus of contention. The shifting balance of 
parties which is the natural consequence of conten- 
tion for majorities, is the very cradle of party spirit 
and demagogism. Our rule, making success depend 
on unanimity, places the mover of any measure un- 
der the strongest possible inducement to seek the 
harmony of the whole society. 3. The requirement 
of unanimity gives the best security that can be 
given by external regulations, for the truth and wis- 
dom of our decisions. So long as there is one hon- 
est heart and cool head among us, the machinations 
of demayogues, and the impulses of blind enthusi- 
asm, will be kept in check. Whoever pronoses to 
carry a measure, will see to it that he is able to de- 
monstrate its utility, knowing that it must pass the 
ordeal of every understanding in the society. The 
unanimous verdict of a jury carries with it far great- 
er assurance of truth, than the decision of a bare 
majority. 4. The ruling majority in common forms 
of association, though it has power of action, is gen- 
erally embarrassed and enfeebled by the opposing 
minority. Our decisions, under the rule requiring 
unanimity, will carry with them the strength of the 
whole Society.* 

The pone | article simply prescribes the appoint- 
ment of the officers necessary for conducting the 
meetings of the Society, and recording its acts. 
Other officers can be appointed as occasion shall re- 
quire. 

The third article provides for regular weekly meet- 
ings. The first day of the week is chosen, not be- 
cause we regard it as the Sabbath, but because in 
the present state of the world it is more convenient 
to meet on that day than any other. In this, we 
also follow the example of the primitive church. 

The fourth article will serve to keep permanently 
in mind the main object and appropriate business of 
our association. In making discussion and exhor- 
tation the free and equal privilege of all, we follow 
the order of the primitive church. The custom of 
setting a single person to do the preaching of the 
church, is manifestly an innovation of priestcraft. 

The fifth article opens our doors as wide as pos- 
sible, for either ingress or egress. On investigation 
of the records of the Primitive Church, we find 
no such forms of Examination, Confession and Cove- 
nant, used in admitting members to the Church as 
are used by the churches of the present day. The 
feeding-stall of the gospel stood in the open field, 
without a fence around it. The gospel was attract- 
ive enough to keep Christ’s sheep pa running away, 
and the care of the Shepherd sufficed to drive away 
the wolves. 

The last article provides for the enlargement of 
our standard of faith and practice. By this, I hold 
that we become the lawful representatives of the 
religion of “ the Pilgrims.” Rev. John Robinson, the 
father of Congregationalism, in his parting charge to 
“the Pilgrims” from Holland, uttered the following 
memorable sentiments—which, by the last article of 
our Constitution, we cordially 2dopt as our own: 

“If God reveal any thing to you, by any other 
instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as ever 
= were to receive any truth by my ministry; for 

am verily persuaded, the Lord has more truth yet 
to break forth out of his -holy word. For my part, 
I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the re- 
formed churches, who are come to a period in relig- 
ion, and will go at present, no farther than the instru- 
ments of their reformation. The Lutherans cannot 
be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw: whatever 
part of his will our God has revealed to Calvin, they 
will rather die than embrace it; and the Calvinists, 
you see, stick fast where they were left by that 

reat man of God, who yet saw not all things. 
This is a misery much to be lamented ; for, though 
they were burning and shining lights in their times, 
yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of 
God, but, were they now living, would be as willing 
to embrace further light as that which they first re- 


* The principle of our first article is doubtless better adapted 
to an association like ours, whose chief object is the investiga- 
tion and application of moral and spiritual teuth, than to one of 
a more executive character. The emergencies of war for in- 





stance, require a promptness of action which is inconsistent 
with any elncipte of democracy. In such business, a single 
will must rule. 
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ceived. I beseech you remember, it is an article of 
your church covenant, that you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made known to you, from the 
written word of God.” : 

The plan by which we propose to proceed in the 
enlargement of our system of principles and meas- 
ures, is this: Any member of the Society may pro- 
pose any questions that shall from time to time seem 
to require discussion and decision. The Secretary 
will record those questions, and the Society will at 
each meeting refer to this record, and take up the 
questions in their order, discussing and deciding 
them as fastas it can be done unanimously. The 
final decision of all questions of importance will be 
made in the form of a report by a committee, 
adopted by the Society, and recorded by the Secre- 
tary. These decisions will constitute the common 
law of the Society. . 


THE NEWS. 

Tue National Labor Convention held its first 
meeting, Aug. 20th, in Baltimore. One great object 
of the Convention, is the agitation of the eight 
hour system, and the inauguration of measures for 
its establishment throughout the country. 

Tne National Association of School Superin- 
tendents, held its second meeting in Indianapolis, 
opening Aug. 13. One of the leading questions of 
the meeting, was that of a National Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


THERE are in New York City, 268 schools, inclu- 
ding the National Free Academy, Normal Schools, 
Grammar Schools, Primary, Colored, Corporate, and 
Asylum Schools. 

Her Majesty Emma, Queen Dowager of the 
Sandwich Islands, is on a visit to this country. She 
has been treated with much distinction in New York 
and Washington, and is described as an intelligent 
and pleasing lady. She has spent several months in 
England and other parts of Europe, and is now on 
her return home, after an absence of two years. 

FOREIGN. 

Peace has been concluded between Prussia and 
Austria. The kingdom of Hanover, the Electorate of 
Hesse, the Duchy ot Nassau, and the City of Frank- 
fort, are to be annexed to Prussia. Prussia will 
evacuate Bohemia. The Emperor Napoleon will 
cede Venetia direct to Italy. The feeling in France 
is not very friendly to the Prussians. The English 
Navy is declared to be in a very unsatisfactory state. 





THE FRUIT REGION OF MICHIGAN. 





Prof. Winchell spoke on this subject at a late 
meeting of the American Association tor the 
Advancement of Science, held at Buffalo, re- 
marking upon the equalizing climatic influence 
of the great lakes upon the state of Michigan, 
and especially upon thé western slope. Lake 
Michigan, a body of water three hundred and 
fifty miles long and an average of seventy-five 
miles broad, with a depth of about nine hun- 
dred feet, is enabled to preserve something of 
that uniformity of temperature which charac- 
terizes the ocean, and exerts a similar influence 
upon the contiguous lands. The temperature 
in the open lake never rises above forty-five or 
fifty degrees, and probably does not sink below 
thirty-five or forty. The great body of the lake 
is never frozen over. The winds moving over 
its surface are consequently warmed in cold 
weather and cooled in warm. The speaker had 
directed special attention to the winter climate. 
His observations satisfied him that the Grand 
Traverse region possessed a uniformity of tem- 
perature not enjoyed by other sections. Du- 
ring the severest weather of winter he had 
noticed that at Traverse the thermometer showed 
a more favorable temperature than several other 
localities on the same parallel. His investiga- 
tions satisfied him that the Grand Traverse Bay 
region is most favorably situated for drawing 
out the utmost capabilities of the soil, and he 
doubted whether any other portion of the Uni- 
ted States east of the Rocky Mountains will be 
able to compete with it in the production of 
fruit.— Eve. Post. 








CHARACTER *Maxes Corvition.—It is not 
what a man gets, but what a man is, that he 





should think of. He should first think of his 
character, and then of his condition. He that 
has character need have no fears about his con- 
dition. Character will draw after it condition. 
Circumstances obey principles.— Beecher. 


At a prayer-meeting in Washington, on the 
evening after the assassination of the President, 
a colored man, praying for vengeance on the 

. } “ , + > ? 
murderers, said—* Now, Lord, gib it to ’em 
right smart, and don’t be so merciful as you 
generally am!” 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

Flee el new subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fied from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 


years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 
~ SOCIAL THEORY. 
The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 80); 


with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 


all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the sanfe as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 
BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
givea to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of whith are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. ‘ 








TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 


tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 





CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning ofa large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not only of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a mancan place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—ray 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited toexamine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
335 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cent each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 


Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above.pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


BACK VOLUMES 
Ofthe Circutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 





of the Primitive Church : 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CRISTIAN FartrH; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Tue Trapper’s Guin; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 


Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustration®. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this, office.] 


ol 


